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CURRENT EVENTS AND CONCERT 
NOTES. 


AT HOME. 
On Wednesday, June the 22nd, Mme. Ella 
Kussell gave a concert at St. James's Hall, 
when, iutey alia, she sang the new scena 
‘« Adonais ” that has just been written for her 
by Mr. Landon Ronald. A virile and effec- 
tive work, it is admirably suited to Mme. 
Russell’s broad style, and composer and 
singer were associated in a flattering tribute 
from the audience. A newcomer at the con- 
cert was Herr Karcsay, described as the 
‘Gipsy violinist.” He has considerable 
fluency, and plays with a theatrical exuber- 











ance of manner which some people find very 
impressive, but his tone is thin and his style 
unfinished. 

The same evening Miss Grace Smith gave 
a pianoforte recital at the Bechstein Hall, 
her scheme comprising a series of ancient 
and modern figures, the effective contrast of 
which was admirably brought out by the 
pianist, whose technique and gifts of tem- 
perament are of a high order. Later on she 
was associated with M. Premyslav in an 
excellent rendering of the Brahms sonata in 
A major. 

The programme offered by those notable 
singers, Mme. Louise Dale and Mr. Hamilton 
Earle, at St. James's Hall on June the 23rd, 
was also very enjoyable, the lady's beauuful 
voice and refined method being effectively 
displayed in the aria ‘*‘ Ah lo so” from “ Die 
Zauberflote,’ and in Wekerlin’s ‘‘ Maman 
dites moi,’ while Mr. Earle was heard in 
fine renderings of Verdi’s ‘* Dormiro sol " 
from ‘*Don Carlos,’ Strauss’s ‘ Traum- 
durch die Dammerung ” and Tchaikovsky's 
‘* Inmitten des Dalles.” 

At Mme. Marchesi’s concert on Friday 
afternoon, June 24th, the famous teacher was 
assisted by a number of her pupils. Of 
these Miss Ethel Henry- Bird has already 
gained favour with the public, while others 
who gave excellent promise were Miss Nora 
Meredith, Miss Emmie Tatham, Miss Anna 
Hope and Miss Beatrice Erna. 

Herr Hans Giessen (first tenor of the 
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Dresden opera) gave a vocal recital at Bech- 
stein Hall on June the 25th, and was very 
cordially greeted by a considerable audience. 
Herr Giessen has a voice of great power and 
range, but it s somewhat unequal in quality. 
In examples of Rubinstein and Anton 
Rickauf, and on such difficult ground as 
Richard Strauss, Herr Giessen was perhaps 
best suited in the songs which brought into 
prominence the vitality and the dramatic 
potentialities of his style. ‘“ Lockraf” was 
re-demanded, and an extra song was given 
at the end of his programme. 

Herr Kubelik’s second and last recital on 
June 25th drew a large and enthusiastic 
audience to St. James’s Hall. The pro- 
gramme opened with Saint Saéns'’s Sonata 
for violin and piano, in which the association 
of the violinist with Herr Wilhelm Backhaus 
was a very happy one. Asa rule we do not 
look to star artists for novelties, and the in- 
clusion in the programme of Mr. A. Ran- 
degger, junior’s, ‘‘ Bohemian Dances" wasa 
matter for congratulation. That Herr 
Kubelik is drawn to a work based on the 
music of his country is an easy assumption, 
and his playing no doubt did much to ensure 
the very favourable reception extended to 
the three examples. But the pieces recom- 
mended themselves by the musicianship, the 
sympathy and the happy inventiveness with 
which the young composer has treated his 
subject. 

Mr. Warren Wynne, a light baritone, gave 
a vocal recital at the olian Hall on June 
27th. Mr. Wynne'’s material was sagaciously 
chosen; a few French and Italian songs 
to begin with, and then a neatly graduated 
set of four German lieder by Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms and Strauss. Modestly, 
yet really musically, as all were sung, a star 
must be set against ‘“‘Du bist wie eine 
Blume” and Strauss’s ‘‘ Standchen," ren- 
dered, this last, as delicately as it is written, 
and beautifully accompanied by Miss Hester 
Hardman. And, for once, the book of 
words was a superfluity, distinct enunciation 
being one of Mr. Wynne’s strong points. 
Midway in the programme a welcome inno- 
vation was provided in four Hungarian 
melodies arranged by. Korbay, with violin, 
‘cello and harp accompaniment. These were 
a test out of which the singer came thor- 
oughly well. No easy task was it, truly, to 
define so plainly those unfamiliar rhythms 
without sacrificing the sentiment of the 
songs; and its successful accomplishment, 
due in part to the efficient support lent 
by the instrumentalists, was warmly acknow- 
ledged. Miss Miriam Timothy and Mi 
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Francis Macmillen’s excellent harp and 
violin solos added variety to the recital, 
while a group of Irish folk songs made an 
effective finale. 

The same afternoon Herr Kocian gave his 
final recital at the Bechstein Hall, when he 
again delighted his audience, not only by the 
superb beauty of his tone, but by the fine 
imagination of his interpretation. His pro. 
gramme included Bach’s Sonata in G major 
for violin, flute and piano, in which he was 
associated with MM. Ricci and Voghera, 
and also a graceful morceau of his own, 
entitled “ Dumka.” 

A “lyric-dramatic” recital given at the 
Bechstein Hall on June 28th by Mme, 
Georgette Leblanc-Maeterlinck, both audi- 
torium and platform were throughout in 
complete darkness, save for a limelight on 
the reciter. This setting, allied to a liberal 
use of gesture and facial play, tended to 
concentrate attention on the dramatic side of 
the recital, but it was undoubtedly of peculiar 
value in the interpretation of M. Gabriel 
Fabre’s settings of four of Maeterlinck’s 
poems, to which it imparted an appropriate 
atmosphere of weirdness. Mme. Leblanc- 
Maeterlinck’s other selections included songs 
by Schumann, Schubert and various French 
composers, and all were given with a dra- 
matic intensity of expression that could not 
fail to impress the hearer. 

Miss Johanne Stockmar, who was privi- 
leged to number the Queen amongst the 
audience at her recital at St. James's Hall 
the same afternoon, is a pianist who does 
not appeal by sensational technique— 
although her accomplishment in that respect 
is very considerable—but ' the thoreugh 
restrairt and persuasive gra. of her style. 
Her artistic feeling, too, is finely scrupulous, 
and one never finds her trying to impart an 
alien or exaggerated sentiment into the 
matter in hand. 

The latest of the prodigies, Florizel von 
Reuter, who appeared at Queen’s Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon, is, like his predeces- 
sors, a violinist of remarkable precocity, but 
he is more remarkable than them in that he 
is also a conductor and composer. In the 
course of the afternoon he conducted, with 
an exuberance of gesture, his own “Sym- 
phony Royale,” and though it is, as might 
be expected, an immature work, of little real 
interest, it is a prodigious achievement for a 
lad of his years, and gives promise of a great 
future. 

Mile. Antonia Dolores gave her second re- 
cital at St. James's Hall on Thursday after- 
goon, June 30th, and the large audience 
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showed how wide is the interest that her 
ventvée has evoked. In a varied selection 
that included instances of the elder Italians, 
Rossini, Berlioz, Massenet and Tchaikovsky 
and some of the best of our English lyrics, 
she again charmed her hearers by the beau- 
tiful quality and brilliant flexibility of her 
voice and the admirable sincerity of her 
style. 

Mr. Henry Wood is a perfect glutton for 
work, and though the reconstruction of the 
Queen’s Hall orchestra and the launching of 
his new choral society are undertakings that 
would severely tax the energies of any ordin- 
ary man, Mr. Wood proposes to add to them 
the organisation of an orchestral society on a 
like basis to that of his select choir, as, after 
hearing some hundreds of candidates from 
the Queen’s Hall orchestra during the last 
ten years, he finds that very few English 
players are fitted by training or experience 
for places in a classical orchestra. The 
following excerpt from his circular indicates 
his plan of campaign : 

Each rehearsal will last for two hours. As 
a general rule a symphony and an overture, 
varied with a symphonic poem or a suite, 
will be undertaken and rehearsed, and the 
various styles and manners of conducting 
each work will be shown and taught, so that 
in three years a player will be fully equipped 
in orchestral routine, flexible in adaptiveness, 
used to all manners of beats, interpretation, 
etc., and versed in the scores of the great 
masters. ; 

In order that each member may be thor- 
oughly grounded in the whole range of work, 
there will h~ no leaders in any department, 
cither in’ tké string or wind. In the wood- 
wind, horn or brass departments each player 
will in turn rehearse the several parts— first, 
second, third, fourth, etc., soeach will know, 
not only the first orchestral part (the com- 
mon object of players), but will be equally at 
home with all parts in each composition 
undertaken and rehearsed, and be able to 
enter into the composer's design in the piece. 

After the first season there will be set 
apart certain reheaisals for the purpose of 
accompanying vocalists and instrumental 
soloists. This special work wiil be highly 
useful. Vocal and instrumental artists will 
likewise be given opportunities of rehearsing 
any arias from opera, cantata or oratorio 
which they may choose, and instrumentalists 
any concerto. 

Early in the year I said that the Richter 
concerts in London would probably be 
discontinued, and although this was authori- 


tatively contradicted, my prognostication 





turns out to be correct, as it has been found 
impossible to bring the Hallé Orchestra to 
town again, and Dr. Richter cannot spare 
sufficient time for adequate rehearsals with a 
London orchestra. 

The co-operation of the London Symphony 
Orchestra certainly added to the attraction 
of Franz von Vecsey's last appearance this 
season on July 2nd. It was perhaps a fore- 
gone conclusion that the little artist would be 
given an opportunity on this occasion of 
repeating, under the right conditions, the 
success he has made in Mendelssohn’s Con- 
certo, and no happier choice could have been 
made. The work is one which lends itself to 
youthful genius, and it need only be said 
that the performance revealed Von Vecsey’s 
astonishing powers no less than on previous 
occasions, while, as the central figure in 
a host of seniors, he showed his usual com- 
posure and absolute concentration on the 
matter in hand. Asaconductor, Mr. Charles 
Williams asserted some meritorious qualities 
without great inspirational force, and the 
performances by the orchestra of the Over- 
ture to ‘ Tannhduser,” three excerpts from 
Gluck’s ‘Iphigenia’ and Beethoven’s 
“Coriolan” did not shed any fresh light on 
the brilliant qualities of this fine body of 
players. There was a crowded audience, 
and the occasion was graced by the presence 
of Her Majesty. 

We are now reaching the fag end of our 
short but busy concert season; Florizel von 
Reuter gave his second recital at St. James’s 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon. n this 
occasion he appeared only as violinist, and 
his programme, which comprised two concerti 
—Saint-Saéns’s Third and Ernst in F¥ minor 
—Bach’s First Sonata and Beethoven's 
Romance, was as exacting a test of his 
technical attainments and musicianship as . 
one could ask. He came out of it with real 
brilliance, and even those who are a little 
repelled by his theatrical mannerisms were 
fain to confess that he played the Bach 
Sonata with an artistic restraint and finish. 

There has seldom been such a representa- 
tive meeting of the musical profession as that 
which gathered in Queen’s Hall on Monday 
night, Juiy 4th, to demand that the laws 
against the piracy of musical copyrights 
shall be made effective. Of course the num- 
ber of those directly affected by the depreda. 
tions of the pirates is comparatively small, 
but the profession has recognised that 
indirectly almost every section of it is 
affected, and that the time has come to make 
a united demand for redress. thar oey | 
most of the speakers “ went for’ Mr. Cald- 
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well, the Scotch M.P., who has achieved 
an unenviable notoriety by his determined 
efforts to destroy or emasculate the several 
bills that have been brought into Parliament 
for the suppression of piracy. Mr. Caldwell 
professes to regard cheap music as an essen- 
tial of the age; but, granted his end, it 
is difficult to understand why he should wish 
to attain it by the encouragement of dis- 
honesty. The prices of many things are out 
of the reach of the poorest classes, but one 
hardly thinks that Mr. Caldwell would find 
justification therein for a general resort to 
French leave. He is, | fancy, one of those 
numerous people who, out of their great 
bounty, would confer beuefits at other people’s 
expense, and if some aggrieved publisher or 
composer should meet him and put in force 
Sydney Smith's short way with the Pennsyl- 
vania Plunderers the treatment might be 
salutary. 

At her third, but not last, recital—an 
additional one being announced for July 20 
—Mlle. Antonia Dolores was again heard in 
a scheme of abundant interest. Purcell, the 
only composer who has figured in each of 
the three programmes, headed the classic 
examples, and after touching on Handel, 
Mozart, and Paesiello, the artist turned 
her attention to the modern French 
school. 

Summing up the past season, we may 
describe it as dominated by the prodigy and 
disastrous to the adult artist. Apart from 
the prodigies, of whom Von Vecsey has 
made by far the biggest success, very few 
private adventure concerts have proved 
profitable, among the more fortunate, accord- 
ing to Mr. Vert, being Mme. Paula Szalit 
and Herr Kocian. Mr. Vert attributes the 
musical depression in part to the lack of 
money resultant from the war and in part to 
the flippant mood which has been engendered 
by the prevalence of Bridge and in- 
capacitates the public from listening to 
serious music. 

The respite from music-making lasts barely 
a fortnight, for the Queen's Hall “ Proms” 
begin on the 6th prox. A long list of thirty- 
eight novelties is announced, twelve of which 
are by younger British composers: ‘ Ula- 
lume,” poem for orchestra (Josef Holbrooke); 
New Suite, ‘ Halloween” (Charles Mac- 
pherson); Rhapsodie for orchestra (Cyril 
Scott); Concert Overture (York Bowen) ; 
Overture, “Hamlet '’ (Norman O'Neill) ; 
Pianoforte Concerto, No.1, in E flat (York 
Bowen) ; New Lyric Overture, ‘“‘ From the 
West Country ” (Napier Miles); ‘ Death 
on the Hills,’ Ballade for contralto and 





orchestra (Norman O'Neill) ; New Violin 
Concerto (alla Fantasia) in G minor (Stewart 
Macpherson) ; Orchestral Poem, “ A Border 
Romance” (Learmont Drysdale) ; English 
Dance for orchestra (Balfour Gardiner) ; 
New Concertstiick for violin and orchestra 
(R. H. Walthew) ; Organ Concerto in A 
minor (Enrico Bossi) ; Potme Epique (S. 
Wassilenko) ; Intermezzo, ‘‘The Battle of 
Poltava (Symphonic Picture, Act I1I. ‘* Ma- 
zeppa”) (Tchaikovsky); Romance for 
orchestra, “Festival of Pan’ (F. S. Con- 
verse); Prélude a “ L’Aprés-midi d'un 
Faune " (Claude Debussy) ; “ Alt Heidel- 
berg, du feine,”’" a Spring Poem for orchestra 
(Fritz Volbach) ; Concerto Grosso No. 12, 
Op. 6, No. 1, for two pianofortes and strings 
(Handel) ; New Symphony in A, Op. 23 
(Paul Juon) ; Serenade for flute and stringed 
orchestra (Theo, Gouvy); Introduction to 
Act IT. ‘* Manfred” (A. von Abn Carse) ; 
‘The Death of Tintagiles,”’ Symphonic 
Poem after the drama of Maurice Maeter- 
linck (C. M. Loeffler, of Boston); New 
Concerto for two violins and crchestra 
(Zilcher) ; Lebenstanz (Fritz Delius) ; New 
Symphony (Gliére) ; New Pianoforte Con- 
certo in D flat (Sinding) ; Andante S)m- 
phonique for violoncello and orchestra, Op. 
18 (Fr. D'Erlanger); New Pianoforte 
Concerto, No, 1, in G minor, Op. 7 (Edward 
Schiitt) ; New Violoncello Concerto in D 
minor (Van Goens); Four Figures from 
“ The Well-Tempered Clavier,”’ for stringed 
orchestra (Bach-Mozart); Liebeshymnus, 
for voice and orchestra (Richard Strauss) ; 
“The Sleigh of Life,” ‘Slumber Song,”’ 
“Medieval Hymn to Venus,” all for voice 
and orchestra (Eugen D’Albert) ; Andre’s 
Aria from ‘‘Mazeppa,”’ “ One Moment 
Pray,” from ‘Pique Dame,” “Who can 
be Compared ?”’ from “ Iolanthe ” (Tchai- 
kovsky). The list of soloists runs to over a 
hundred names, and includes Mrs. Henry 
Wood, Mme. Maria Gay, Miss Ethel 
Hirschbein, Mr. Gervase Elwes, Mr, John 
Harrison, Mr. Robert Maitland, Mr. Robert 
Radford, Miss Beatrice Langley, Mr. Francis 
Macmillen, Mr. Percy Grainger, Mrs. Nor- 
man O'Neill, Mr. D. F. Tovey, and the 
Misses Adela and Mathilde Verne. Mr. 
Wood has been holiday making in the 
Bavarian mountains, but will be back this 
week for the final rehearsals. Earl Howe, 
one of the best known of our musical ama- 
teurs, has joined the board of the Queen's 
Hall Orchestra, Limited, of which Mr. 
Edgar Speyer is chairman and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Arthur Collins, C.B., and Mr. E, 
Egan-Hill the other members, 
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Notwithstanding the summer heat and an 
all but expired season, Florizel von Reuter’s 
third concert attracted a considerable crowd 
to St. James’s Hall on July 16th, and, though 
the capacity for astonishment at the musical 
achievements of children is becoming some- 
what blunted, the little performer again 
stimulated his audience to evidences of 
peculiar satisfaction. Without erring on 
the score of length, the programme did not 
spare him as regards difficulty; but if the 
complexities of many kinds which occurred 
in it did not enable the listener to lose sight 
altogether of the child’s necessary limitations, 
these seem as disproportionate to his age in 
one direction as are his positive qualities in 
another. His playing of Tchaikovsky's 
Concerto showed a wonderful degree of 
understanding, and the execution was very 
remarkable indeed, though the intonation 
was not always precise. We have been 
taught lately that Paganini is a little dull in 
the hands of very young players, but the 
Concerto in D served very well as a still 
more emphatic test of dexterity. A group 
of pieces, which included a pleasing little 
composition by Von Reuter himself, were 
all interesting as testifying further to an 
exceptional endowment. 

Little Franz von Vecsey came from Os- 
tend to take part in Mrs. Mackay’s “ At 
Home” at Carlton House-terrace on Friday 
night and now goes straight back to 
Hungary. 

The Broadwood Concerts are to take 
place in the olian Hall next season. 

The Worshipful Company of Musicians 
conferred the honorary freedom of the Com- 
pany upon Mr. S. Ernest Palmer on Friday 
last in recognition of his gift of twenty 
thousand pounds to further the interests of 
British musicians. 

Mr. Willy Hess has been appointed leader 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, in suc- 
cession to Senor Arbos, who could not make 
up his mind to settle permanently in 
America. 

A choir is in process of formation at 
Leighton House for the practice and per- 
formance of nothing else but madrigals by 
English composers. 

Mr. Schulz Curtius informs his patrons, 
who have already subscribed to these Con- 
certs, that he would have been fully prepared 
to arrange another series of Richter Concerts 
for the winter 1904-1905, had it been possible 
for Dr. Richter to conduct a London 
Orchestra. Owing to Dr. Richter’s engage- 
ments in Manchester during the winter, this 
cannot, however, be.done, as he will be 





unable to spare sufficient time for rehearsals 
in London. On the other hand, it has also 
been found impossible to make arrangements 
for bringing the Hallé Orchestra from Man- 
chester as heretofore, and consequently Mr. 
Schulz-Curtius is reluctantly compelled to 
discontinue the Richter Serial Concerts for 
the present. He adds that should it be 
possible to arrange an occasional concert 
from time to time, due notice will be given. 
Very poor prospects for the numerous 
Richter worshippers ! 





THE ROMANCE OF A STRAD. 
HOW IT CAME TO STOCKPORT. 


Some Famous Fiddles and their Value. 
ForMER COLLECTION AT ABNEY HAL, CHEADLE. 


The instrument on which he played 
Was in Cremona’s workshops made ; 


The maker from whose hand it came 
Had written his unrivalled name— 
Antonius Stradivarius. 


To be the possessor of a Strad nowadays is to 
have something of great value. We hear this 
week that one of these famous violins, belonging 
to a Stockport gentleman, Mr. G. A. W. Turner, 
solicitor, was sold in a London auction room for 
£700, but, though this seems a large amount tor 
a fiddle, it is nothing to what some of these 
instruments have fetched and will fetch in the 
future. For with increasing age a Strad increases 
in value, and in another fifty or one hundred 
years probably present prices will be doubled and 
trebled. The Tuscan Strad was sold in 1794 tor 
£25, in 1876 for £240, and in 1880 Messrs. Hill 
and Sons, of London, gave £1,090 for it. Ori- 
ginally the Bett’s Strad was sold for £1. To-day 
it could not be purchased for £2,500. Senor 
Sarasate was offered 10,009 dollars for his Strad 
when in New York. 

The particular Strad which has had its home 
in Stockport for the past eighteen months has 
quite a little romance of its own. What its 
earliest history is we cannot say, but some thirty 
years ago it was taken by a gentleman’s servant 
into the shop of a music-seller named Morgan, 
who carried on business in Crawford Street, 
Marylebone, between 1860 and 1870. The foot- 
man wanted to buy a concertina of the value of 
253., and offered the fiddle in exchange, but this 
Morgan refused. A man called “Jack the 
Painter,” who played in the streets in the winter, 
was in the shop atthe time buying a string. He 
said that he would take the fiddle at 25s., and 
asked Morgan to give the man the concertina. 
This bargain was made, and for some years 
‘Jack the Painter” played upon the violin 
about the streets, more particularly in the 
districts of Notting H:lland Marylebone. Event- 
ually he took the violin to Mr. W. E. Hill, and 
sold it to him for £25, this being what he asked 
for it, although fully aware of whathe had. The 
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violin was sold by Mr. Hill upon condition that 
he should put it into proper order, for £80, to 
Mr. David Laurie. ‘Jack the Painter” had 
taken the violin to pieces himself, and left glue 
as black as pitch both inside and out. He sold 
the violin when he wanted money. The violin 
must have been purchased bv ‘ Jack the Painter” 
about thirty years ago. Eventuaily Mr. Vcer- 
man, the well-known violinist, secured the instru- 
ment, and from him it passed into the hands of 
Mr. James Watts, of Abney Hall, Cheadle, 
between eight and nine years ago. 

The manner in which Mr. Veerman secured the 
Strad is rather interesting. Some years ago, 
when living in Greek Street, he was told by one 
of Halié’s instrumentalists that a grocer in Glas- 
gow had a Strad, and that it was a very fine in- 
strument, even better than the one he was then 
himself using. Mr. Veerman got into communi- 
cation with the grocer, who was willing to 
dispose of his gem—at a price. He evidently 
quite knew the value ot the instrument, and 
Scot-like was not inclined to let it leave his hands 
until the money was deposited in the bank, The 
money was paid in, and the Strad reached Mr. 
Veerman's house in due course. It was carefully 
packed—so carefully, in fact, that sugar bags 
had been stuffed inside the case. The result 
was that when the instrument was lifted out it 
was hard to tell which was the sugar and which 
was the violin. However, Mr. Veerman, to 
make absolutely certain about the genuineness 
of the Strad, took it down to Hills, ot London. 
The late Mr. Hill at once recognised a long lost 
friend. It was the ‘‘Jack the Painter” Strad, 
which he had parted with some years previously 
and lost sight of. Thus did this famous Strad 
first come to Stockport. 

About eighteen months ago, Mr. Watts sold it 
to Mr. G. A. W. Turner, who frequently used it 
at local concerts. The violin has the reputation 
of a very fine tone, and was apparently made 
when the master maker was at his best. The 
date on the label looks like 1721, but the style of 
the work, as Messrs. Hill and Sons have stated, 
points to a later date, probably 1728 or 1729. 
Mr. Watts at one time of day was a great col- 
lector of old violins, and he took a great pride in 
showing visitors to his beautiful home at Cheadle 
his famous iastruments. In addition to ‘‘ The 
Jack the Painter” Strad, he had another by the 
same maker, and a very fine Guarnerius, which 
previously belonged to Charles Reade, the novel- 
ist. [hese valuable violins used to rest in a large 
double case at Abney Hall, and Mr. Watts, in 
exhibiting them to his friends, would jokingly 
say that it was quite easy to lift a few thousands. 
The companion Strad to ‘Jack the Painter” 
was of the Amati type, and wag sold with other 
parts of the collection to Mr. Shelley Tar, of 
Manchester. Probably no one regrets more the 
dispersal of this famous collection than Mr. 
Watts, who, a few days ago, in response to our 
enquiry, wrote: ‘Alas! I sold my violins some 
time ago—except a common one to play on.” 
What a world of expression in that little word, 
alas! Mr. Walter Hampson, the well-known 
and talented Stockport violinist, to whom we are 











indebted for some of the information contained 
in this article, took a great interest in ‘‘ The 
Jack the Painter’? Strad, and he knows as 
—_ about the instrument as probably anyone 
else. 

It is not everyone who has heard much about 
the maker of these now world-famed violins, and 
the man in the street who does not as a rule 
search into these things for himself may be in- 
terested to learn that Antonius Stradivarius was 
born at Cremona in Italy in 1670. He was a 
pupil ot Andrew Amati. The Amati family with 
Stradivarius and his pupil Guarnerius were the 
most noted violin makers that ever lived, and 
the word Cremona, where they all worked, is 
now synonymous for a first rate violin. These 
masters used a certain kind of varnish, which 
more than anything else made the value of their 
instruments. The secret of this compound has 
been entirely lost. It had an existence extend- 
ing only from about 1550 to about 1750, wher the 
art mysteriously disappeared, and has never 
since been discovered, though many chemists 
have given years and years of anxious study of 
it. Says Charles Reade: ‘‘ More than once even 
in my time hopes have run high, but only to fall 
again, Some have even cried ‘ Eureka!’ to the 
public; but the moment others looked at their 
discovery and compared it with the real 
thing ‘inextinguishable laughter shook the 
skies.’ ”’ 

Probably the greatest collector who ever 
lived was an Italian, carpenter, named Luigi 
Tarisio. This man journeyed through Italy on 
foot and persuaded the ignorant country people 
to part with their old Strads, Amatis and other 
old famous makes, for new fiddles in decent 
playing order. Like Aladdin’s wicked uncle 
with the lamps, he exchanged new ones for old, 
and he succeeded in getting hold of numerous 
gems, which he could not be induced to part 
witb. In his ‘Famous Makers and their Imita- 
tors,” Hart refers to this connoisseur, and his 
ttagic end. No one was allowed to enter his 
attic in Milan. After he had been seen to enter 
his dwelling he was missed for a few days, and 
notice was given to the municipal authorities. 
An entry was made by force, and the lifeless 
body of Tarisio was discovered. Everything was 
in disorder. A pile of old fiddle boxes here and 
there, fiddles hung round the walls, and double 
basses covered with sacking. This was the sight 
that met the gaze of the authorities. Little did 
they imagine they were surrounded with gems 
no money could have bought from their owner. 
Stradivari violins and violoncellos, all these 
were passed over by the visitors as so much rub- 
bish in their search for something more market- 
able. They at length alighted on a packet of 
securities, and some gold. A seal was placed 
upon the apartment, and in due time his posses- 
sions were claimed by some nephews, who sold 
the whole stock to a Paris dealer. 


So much for— 


The small, sweet thing, 
Devised in love, and fashioned cunningly 
Of wood and strings. 
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LIFE OF CHOPIN, 


By FRANZ LISZT, 


“TRANSLATED 


IN FULL FOR THE FIRST TIME 


BY JOHN BROADHOUSE. 





WITH MEDALLION PORTRAIT OF CHOPIN. 





PUBLISHER'S NOTE, 


In explanation of the sentence on the title, ‘‘ translated in full for the first time” the 
Publisher desires it to be understood that he has discarded the Version previously issued by 


him by M. W. Cook, as it was only a partial translation. 


one which will, for the first time, present the entire work in book form to English readers. 
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LONDON: WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


He has substituted the present 








TYROLESE WOOD FOR VIOLIN MAKING 


Rev. Mr. Morris says:—‘tI have never seen anything that 
will equal it.” 
Mr. Omond, Orkney:—‘*It is full grown and Naturally 

Seasoned,” and later—* It has turned out V. G.”’ 

Complete Set, £1. Carriage Paid, Samples Frée. 
Oil-Varnished Violins from the above Wood by British and 
Continental Makers from £2 10s. Approval. 

Violin Strings direct from Factory :—Genuine Ruffini, F 5d., or 
5 - for 4 bundle, A 7d., D 8d., G, Real Silver, 1/4. Best Saxony, 

Warranted true fifths—in single lengths, E 8d., or 3/- per 4 
bundle, A 3d., D 4d., G, Real Silver, 1/- post free. 
J. D. MICHIE, BRECHIN, N.B. 
Sole Scotch Agent for above Wood, 


WALTER H. MAYSON, 


VIOLIN MAKER, 
62, OXFORD ROAD, MANCHESTER. 
For Price Lists, Testimonials and Press Notices 
address as above. 





No AGENTs. 
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VIOLIN TIMES, Vol, X. 


Case for binding, 2/-, by post 2/3. 
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ASHDOWN EDITION. 


OF 


STANDARD VIOLIN MUSIC. 


VIOLIN AND PIANO. 


Net. 


Voi. cae 
1 Lyric Album (5 pieces) 1 6 
2. Diehl. ix Gavottes oat 1 6 
3. Burgmiller. Three Nocturne ... see Io 
4. Heller and Ernst. Les gages d'amitié 

Book I. (7 pieces) 20 
5. Heller and Ernst. Les gages d’amitié, 
Book II. (6 pieces) ° 

6. Ernst. Four Morceaux de salon oe 1 6 
7. Kayser. Four Sonatinas, Op 58 20 
8. Lange. Six pieces i we van 1 6 
9 Spohr. Grand Violin School, complete 4 0 
10. Baillot, Formula (Scales and Arpeggios zo 
11. Diehl. Popular pieces (Nos. 1 to 6 1 6 
12, Hollaender. Four characteristic pieces, 

Op42. «4. see eee eee eee Io 

13. Spohr. Concerto Dramatique, Op. 47 Io 

14. Molique. Six Melodies, Op. 36... Io 
15. Merkel. Six Bagatelles, Op. 149 oa Io 

16, Papini, Six characteristic pieces ~_ 20 

(To be continued.) 
EDWIN ASHDOWN. 
NEW YORK (Limited) TORONTO, 
LONDON. 
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KOCIAN. 


Frinted by New Temple Press, 17, Grant Road, Croydon, 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


Senor SARASATE says: “I find it a 
decided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge.” 
© Herr DAVID POPPER says: “It pos- 


ViOLLN 


GOWNS 


PATENT 


sesses all the advantages you claim for it.’’ 

Mons.JOHANNES WOLFF says: ** While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear.”’ 





All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, they are very much weaker. 
This is because the outer Strings have a 
direct bearing on the belly of the Instru-- 
ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 

‘ in high positions more mellow, greater 
carrying power, and above all every String equal in power and 
brilliancy. Prospectus free. SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 1d 


Used at the Principal Conservatoires on 
the Continent. 


Perfectintone. Artisticin construction 
PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE, 


siVOR 


VIOLINS 


Sote AGENT FoR GREAT BRITAIN AND 
COLONIES. 


J. EDWIN BONN. 


BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS 


FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, ’CELLO, BASS, ETC, 

The production of the Premier Strings is the result of a 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.S.C.I1., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which renders them comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the “ E”’ will bear pulling up to * A,”’ 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pro- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventor. Prospectus and Price List post free. Sample 
packets 1s. 1d., 1s. 7d., 2s., 23. 6d., or 5s. post free. 

J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 








Monthly Auctions of Musical Property 


ye eee. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
a announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 2oth of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





ATALOGUE, No. 16, of Music and Musical 
Literature Ancient and Modern Second-hand, 
including many items of the String Class, free on 
application.—W. Harold & Co., 1, Clark's Buildings, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C, 


Mr. E. Polonaski (Violinist), 


is open to receive 
ADDITIONAL PUPILS IN TOWN OR COUNTRY 





ScHOOLS OR PRIVATE PuPIiLs. 


Distance no object. 


Term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 


ExaMINATIONs.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations. 


Appress c/o Tue VioLiIn Times.” 








IOLIN.—Old Genuine French. Snake back bow 

and inlaid case. Best offer taken. Can be seen 

on applying to W. Holland, ‘’Clovelly,'’ Morland 
Road, Addiscombe, Croydon. 





yrs splendid tone, handsome, 12 gs. VIOLIN, 


old mellow tone, in fine condition, 8 gs.—Mr. 
Might, 47, Lambert Road, Brixton Hill. 





Fine Violin by Testore, Paolo Antonio, Milan. 
” 99 »» William Forster. 

Violin Bow ,, En Voirin A. Paris. 

», William Tubbs, 

», Thomas Tubbs, 


° ss 

9 ? 
Apply — 

P. VRINT, 69, CHarinG Cross Roap, W.C. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS to the Publishing 
Office, 83 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. Re- 
jected MSS. cannot be returned, unless accompanied 
by stamped and directed envelope. All copy must be 
written on one side of the paper only, and must reach 
the Editor promptly. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For the United Kingdom, per annum 


(post free) - . - : : as. 6d. 
For the Continent and America and 
Colonies, per annum (post free) - 3s. od. 


Publisher, WM. Regves, 83, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 
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OTTAKAR SEVCIK. 
By Edith Lynwood Winn. 
(The Musician). 


Tue pupils of Sevcik, the celebrated 
Prague teacher, are Suesserman, Ondricek, 
de Sicard, Serbulow, Kocian, Kubelik and 
Arthur Hartman, who may far more justly 
be termed the gifted pupil of Charles Martin 
Loeffler of this city with whom he studied so 
many years. 

Some of the best known pupils now in 
Prague are Leonora Jackson, the daughter 
of Joseph Wieniawski, and the son of Wil- 
helmj). Marie Hallis a young English girl 
of great talents who, after receiving the cul- 
ture of the German School from Professor 
Kruse, spent seventeen months with Sevcik. 
One should not judge a system by the most 
gifted of its exponents. The rank and file 
of students are the ones who convince us of 
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the adaptability of a system to the needs of 
avevage musicians. Kubelik spent seven 
years with Sevcik. At the time of his 
entrance to the latter’s class the boy hada 
prodigious technique. Aubelik was born with 
a gift for technique, just as Kipling was born 
with a gift for story-telling. There is no 
doubt that Sevcik’s method may have 
finished Kubelik’s technique, but any fine 
teacher in Europe would have found Kubelik 
the most adaptable technician in his class. 

Sevcik's system is calculated to develop to 
the limit of virtuosity the technique of an 
gifted youth. The very fact that Kubelik 
at fourteen years of age, after two years of 
study with Sevcik, actually played in a 
flawless manner the celebrated “Otello 
Fantasia "’ at a Prague concert convinces 
one that he is a naturally gifted technician 
and that Sevcik only “fed the flames” of 
his peculiar genius. 

If average students continue to flock to 
Prague, as they are doing, we shall soon 
know whether Sevcik’s system makes good 
teachers and whether it fits all conditions 
and all gifts. 

At present Sevcik, after a summer spent 
in the country, to which place his most 
advanced pupils followed him in order to 
prevail upon him to hear their winter's con- 
cert repertoire, is not physically able to take 
a large class and so is limited to the most 
advanced and gifted pupils in Prague. He 
has announced that he can take no more 
pupils till the autumn of 1904. He has also 
advanced his price from $1.50 to $6.00. 

In looking over the Sevcik Studies one is 
at once filled with admiration and respect 
for the man who has conceived such a com- 


plete system of violin technique and bowing. | 


The logical development of the work 1s 
remarkable. Sevcik’s mastery of details is 
wonderful in any age. The system which 
his mind has evolved is the most complete 
of any work on violin study belonging to the 
present day, for it covers the whole field of 
technique and bowing. 

Granted that it takes, as a Berlin teacher 
says, seven years to finish violin study—a 
statement which a teacher of American 
pupils of average ability might question—it 
would be necessary, under the Sevcik. plan, 
to give no small portion of that time to the 
four great Sevcik books on technique and 
bowing. I have not yet heard that any 
teacher in America is using the Sevcik 
works in their entirety. It is not feasible in 
our present environment. Pupils of most 
teachers in this city are, in the main, average 
earnest boys and girls who go to school and 








- 


learn from books and who put their music 
in as best they can. Few practice more 
than four hours a day and more practice two 
hours. 

Again, to practice with profit the American 
child needs to be under constant supervision 
during his Sevcik work. This is not possible 
save in the family of a band master, a “ sym- 
phony man,” or the member of a theatre 
orchestra. By constant supervision I mean 
the understanding criticism of a_ real 
musician. 

What can the average pupil do with the 
four thousand Sevcik bowings of one exer- 
cise if he tries to “go ahead” by himself ? 
Nothing at all. He must be taught, drilled 
and tested in the lesson hour, and then what 
time have we left for other things which 
parents expect, namely, the usual violin 
vepevtotve ? 

Again, the entire Sevcik system, even 
in Prague, cannot but be disastrous to the 
average American. Sevcik exacts seven or 
eight hours of daily practice from students 
and you have only to look upon the gifted 
Kocian and Kubelik to see how the system 
has worked in the physique of a genius. As 
to our success with it from a physical stand- 
point, I believe that it is wholly out of the 
question unless our musical environment has 
been unusually good and we have an excep- 
tional technical gift which has been nourished 
and cultivated from early childhood. 

Sevcik has a wonderful grasp of details, 
a veritable strategic mind like that of 
Carnegie, Bismarck, Von Moltke, Grant and 
other men who could manage men by the 
mere waving of the hand or stroke of a pen 
and know results instantaneously. Many of 
our pupils who have wailed over the André 
edition of the Tartini Art of Bowing and 
who have been overjoyed at the substitution 
of the shorter Leonard Edition; who stand 
appalled at the necessity of playing the 
second and eighth Kreutzer etudes for two 
or three months with the useful Massart 
bowings ; who despise Casorti and the three 
octave scale with seventy-five bowings, have 
only to hear Cesar Thompson play the 
entire Tartini work with that mastery of 
technique which makes of him one of the 
greatest of present day violinists; or, with 
the utmost concentration, let these students 
begin Sevcik's Book I. and peep into his 
work on bowing. Such pupils will never 
find fault with their present course of study 
after such a test. 

Some teacher may wish to know what 
parts of the Sevcik books are most practical 
for students. I would suggest that those 
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pupils who are studying Kreutzer and 
Fiorillo practice the exercises in Book I. 
(part II. and part III.) simultaneously ; that 
is to say, keep both parts up each day. I 
see no harm and I am sure there is consider- 
able advantage in this work, especially to 
those who have a professional career in 
view. Book !. is by far the best and most 
practical for the American. One may give 
the first part to children who will devote 
fifteen minutes a day to left-hand technique. 
Freguent repetition aids in intonation, even- 
ness of tone and the systematic development 
of the left hand. 

Advanced pupils may practice part II. 
and part III. of this book an hour a day. 
Observe the excellent exercise for the 
transfer of the bow from string on page 17 
(Bosworth Ed.). Avoid the vibrato from 
the start until pitch and tone are well estab- 
lished. Nos. 14, 15 and 16 are very good for 
transferring from one string to another. 

Observe No, 17. This exercise begins 
with the major triad and we teach the pupil 
to place all the fingers at once in position for 
the chords. The fingers lie naturally on the 
strings and when a new chord is given the 
hands falls readily into its position for chords 
or arpeggios. These exercises give one 
an enormous command of rapid arpeggio 
work, as you follow them through the book, 
for they train the pupil to place his fingers 
almost intuitively in the exact places for 
changing arpeggios. The pupil learns to 
look ahead and measure distances, positions 
and resulting chords and arpeggios at a 
glance. Onecan seein the surprising facility 
with which Kubelik in the difficult Bruch 
and other concertos places his fingers at 
once in the higher positions and dashes 
off enormous chords and arpeggios of great 
difficulty the evidence of the superior value 
of his studies with Sevcik and his acceptance 
of Sevcik’s rules. 

If one were to play these exercises of 
Book I. at an increased tempo daily for one 
hour most of us would be fairly amazed 
at our command of technique in position 
to work. The fact that the shifting hand 
moves at once and the fingers fall in unison, 
evenly and firmly, is in itself an argument 
toward the conquering of great violin diffi- 
culties. As an argument for cav-training one 
cannot recommend the Sevcik plan too 
highly. (Examine Nos. 12-14-16, Book I.), 
Part III. of Book I. is especially useful for 
those who are striving to develop quickness 
in scale work on one string. If practised 
with Part II. an hour a day the student 
of Kreutzer and Fiorillo will soon become 





aware of his tremendous strides in difficult 
position work and arpeggios. 

The scales in three octaves offer nothing 
remarkably new. Schradieck’s Scales are 
fully as interesting and profitable, but his 
Arpeggios do not train the student to such 
technical proficiency as the Sevcik plan. 
Nothing equals Sevcik’s arpeggios, in their 
practicability, in present day violin methods. 

Any book on techn:que must be (for 
Americans) ‘‘sandwiched” in with pleasur- 
able work. One need not lower standards to 
obtain work from pupils, but we are not 
“grinders” and we are not, as a rule, 
“ wwunderkinder.” 





AN OPTICAL STUDY IN READING 


MUSIC. 

By RICHARD ILIFFE. 
ComprisinG the results of an investigation 
for developing the optical elements, strength- 
ening the muscles of the eye, concentrating 
and expanding the sight in reading musical 
works; also concerning visual perception 
exciting momentum in transferring weight ; 
including a treatment of dynamics, and 
diagram of transformation of energy; with 
examples from the great masters. 


Preface. 

The author in writing this treatise has 
consulted the standard authorities on op- 
tical science, a science respecting which, as 
far as he has been able to discover, abso- 
lutely no musical literature exists. 

An important principle in the reading of 
musical works is that the mind shall grasp 
the different movements which the parts 
have to take in musical symmetry. 

He has found in the course of his teaching 
experience that many students do not 
possess sufficient innate perceptive faculty 
to enable them to comprehend that which is 
primarily essential to success, therefore 
necessitating a symbolic method, also illustra- 
tive diagrams for the training of the optical 
elements. 

Not only would the use of such aids prove 
of incalculable value to students generally, 
but the author ventures to think that many 
pianists and violinists who have acquired a 
fair amount of proficiency as executants 
might advantageously adopt them. 

The author wishes to acknowledge the 
kind permission of quotations from the En- 
cyclopzdia Britannica to which he is largely 
indebted; also the assistance he has derived 
from a study of Frederick G. Shinn’s Musi- 
cal Memory, but the latter, although an ex- 
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cellent work of its kind, the paragraph 
on reading music is unquestionably more 
adapted for training the melodic than the 
optical elements, whilst in the same work 
the chapter devoted to visual memory 
applies more to visual retention than to visual 
reflection. 

The reader will doubtless readily perceive 
that it is essentially requisite to train the 
optical elements, in order to the attainment 
of viswal memory for memorizing elaborate 
musical forms, for without a definite method 
of reading, the impetus is driven before the 
intellect (requiring such Kinematical force to 
be more potential to produce a Kinetic con- 
ception of power) while other important 
elements remain dense. 





Part I. 


Correct reading requires the composure of 
many elements. In training the muscles of 
the eye—vects and obliqui—for the different 
motions in music, in ocular or binocular 
vision, it is one of the chief effects of 
binocular vision to give precision to motion 
of space in the sagittal direction. 

A single lens may be used to improve the 
vision of a defective eye, or as a magnifying 
glass. A normal eye is capable of focusing 
upon objects at any distance greater than 
about eight inches. 

The eyes of a short sighted person are op- 
tically too powerful, and cannot be focussed 
upon a subject at a moderate distance. The 
remedy is, of course, to be found in concave 
glasses. On the other hand, persons beyond 
middle life usually lose the power of seeing 
near objects distinctly, and require convex 
glasses. A not uncommon defect, distinct 
from mere short or weak sight, is that known 
as astigmatism. 

In such cases the focal length varies 
in different planes, and at no distance is the 
definition perfect. Many people whose sight 
would not usually be considered inferior, are 
affected by astigmatism to a great extent. 

(To be continued.) 





Georg Henschel, who has just been elected 
“Member of Merit” of the Society for the 
Promotion of Music in Holland, has been 
engaged, in the temporary absence of Dr. 
Cowen, to conduct two concerts of the 
Scottish Orchestra in ane next—one in 
Edinburgh and the other in Glasgow. Mr. 


Henschel, it will be recollected, was the first 
conductor of the orchestra after its founda- 
tion in 1893. 





— 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The Ovchestval Times informs us that Mr. 
Wood is proceeding with his self-imposed 
duty of testing candidates for vacancies 
(about 40 odd) in the famous Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra, Ltd., and type-written requests 
are flying about requesting the attendance 
of “Mr. So-and-So at 3 o'clock to play 
before Mr. Wood, etc.” It was generally 
reported that preference was being shown to 
foreign players, but we have reason to 
believe this is not true. A story is going 
round that a clever young violinist with a 
plain English name applied by letter, but 
receiving no reply he was advised to write 
again in a foreign name, which he did, and 
received a courteous request to wait upon 
Mr. Wood. Whether this is true or not, it 
is a well-known fact that Mr. Wood has 
shewn decided partiality for foreign string 
players since his marriage to a Russian lady, 
We cannot help the admiring ardour and 
energy he throws into his work generally, 
and only regret that in pursuit of a fad of 
his own, events are shaping which may 
seriously affect his popularity. The funniest 
thing is that heis reported to have welcomed 
the ‘‘London Symphony Orchestra” and 
offered his assistance and music. Curious, 
isn’t it ? 
* * * 

Messrs. Puttick and Simpson recently 
conducted at their rooms in Leicester-square 
a sale of violins and other musical instru- 
ments. A Stradivarius, dated 1720, obtained 
a first bid of £50, and the subsequent bid- 
ding, which was very slow, did not ascend 
beyond £160, at which price it was bought 
in, connoisseurs not being satisfied that the 
instrument was in all its separate parts the 
work of the famous master. Another violin 
ty J. B. Guadagnini was bid for to the 
extent of £200, and this instrument was 
bought in. The same maker was repre- 
sented by another violin with the original 
label dated 1752, and it was sold for £130. 
There were two examples of the work of 
Nicolaus Amati. One was a violin of the 
‘‘orand” pattern, which fetched £250, and 
the other was sold for £200. A violin by 
Jerome Amati brought £98 ; a violoncello by 
G. Cappa, of Saluzzo, £80; and a violin by 
Domenicus Montagnana, £80. More than 
£2,400 was realised. 

* * * 

We think the following lines from The 
Morning Post are worthy of attention by 
all concerned: An important feature in the 
past concert season has been the formation 
of the London Symphony Orchestra. If a 
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conductor worthy of the instrumentalists be 
found there can be no doubt that the 
orchestra will be destined to take a great 
part in the musical life of our Metropolis. 
That a native conductor possessing the 
necessary qualifications for so important a 
post will eventually be found is probable, 
but great care will have to be exercised in 
selecting the proper man. Competent 
practical musicians are to be found by the 
score, but in this case something more is 
required. That one who aspires to conduct 
an orchestra like this should be able to read 
a score and beat time is not sufficient. In 
addition to being a good musician he must 
be an enthusiast and possess that personal 
magnetism which may enable him to com- 
municate his enthusiasm to those who play 
under his direction. So much depends on 
the choice of the conductor being really 
satisfactory that one may hope that the 
matter will not be decided in too great a 
hurry. 
* * * 

Dr. Hans Richter is said to have placed 
the Covent Garden opera band above those 
of Vienna, Munich and Bayreuth in its close 
responsiveness to his desires. “ At any 
rate, Dr. Richter is anxious that the Covent 
Garden orchestra shall remain as it is now 
for the projected revival of the ‘ Ring’ next 
season.” 

* € * 

The Paris correspondent of the Pall Mall 
Gazette thus speaks of Kubelik’s recent visit 
to Paris :— 

Kubelik gave a concert this afternoon in 
the Théatre du Chatelet. It is two years 
since the young master was heard here. On 
that occasion his reception was not particu- 
larly cordial. He came with a flourish of 
trumpets, and musical Paris piques itself on 
being coy and hard to please, especially 
when the wooer comes with his virtues set 
out in advance. It likes to form its own 
judgments, and, indeed, they are not always 
those of its neighbours. This time, though 
there were beautiful portraits on the walls of 
the young violinist in the attitude of con- 
queror, there was less of the puff preliminary 
to discount his remarkable talents. Of the 
quality of his reception this afternoon there 
could be noquestion. It was overwhelmiag. 
It expressed itself in various ways, one being 
a loud call from the “ gods” to suppress the 
orchestra, so that the virtuoso might be heard 
alone. It may be remarked in passing that 
it has become the disagreeable habit at 
Parisian concerts to shout one’s disapproval 
of any particular item in the programme from 











the top gallery. There were several incidents 
of this nature this afternoon, one being when 
Mme. Roger-Mielos was about to be heard 
in two numbers from Haydn and Liszt—a 
remnant of last year’s agitation against the 
piano. Nevertheless; Mme. Roger-Mielos 
acquitted herself with such skill and such 
artistic sympathy that the whole house was 
warmed into enthusiasm for a performance 
at once so musicianly and so unaffected. 

As to Kubelik, it was interesting to watch 
the development that has taken place in his 
genius for high interpretation since his last 
visit here. His technique is marvellous, and 
the mastery of his instrument seemed to 
have no bounds, especially in his Concerto 
from Paganini. But, speaking personally, 
there was again the feeling of an intellectual 
absence. It was especially noticeable in his 
playing of Beethoven, which, though an 
astounding performance from a musician's 
point of view, left the heart cold and the 
feelings almost unmoved, save for a per- 
petual wonderment at the wealth and glory 
of these sounds issuing from a single instru- 
ment, and from under the hands of so young 
an artist. There were times when a certain 
emotion and pathos came behind the techni- 
cal brilliance, yet it seemed hardly to have 
that depth and sustenance in it that one 
demands from a successor to Paganini. 

+ * 


* 

At Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s auction 
rooms a *Strad” violin, with a romantic 
history, was put up for sale on June 2gth. 
About thirty years ago the instrument be- 
longed to a footman, who was desirous of 
exchanging it for a concertina, and for this 
purpose he went into a music shop kept by 
a man named Morgan in Crawford Street, 
W. He was unsuccessful in effecting the 
exchange with the shopkeeper. 

A street musician, possessing the sobriquet 
of ‘“‘ Jack the Painter,’’ was in the shop at 
the time buying a violin string, and he 
entered into a bargain with the footman, the 
music dealer supplying him with a concer- 
tina. 

‘Jack the Painter '’ for many years played 
the instrument in the West End streets, and, 
thinking it was probably a “ Strad,” took it 
to pieces, and found that his surmise was 
correct. 

At last, getting into financial difficulties, 
he sold the violin for £25. A little later the 
instrument again changed hands for £8o, the 
purchaser this time being Mr. Laurie, the 
noted collector. The bidding started at 
£200, and the instrument was eventually 
sold for £700. 
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THE EARLY ENGLISH VIOLS AND 


THEIR MUSIC. 
[A LECTURE BY DR. HENRY WATSON. 


A WANDERING Minstrel am I—said Dr. Henry 
Watson at his lecture at the Music Loan 
[-xhibition at the Fishmongers’ Hall on June 
30—but not “scorned and poor” like Sir 
Walter Scott’s, for I can be neither the one 
nor the other while the honour is mine 
of being allowed to take a little part in the 
interesting and altogether remarkable com- 
memoration of your most Ancient and 
Honourable Company. 

I hail from a Northern city, and the task I 
have undertaken is, I know, hardly worth the 
journey, for in these last musical days there 
is nothing new to be said about old instru- 
ments in general or about the viol in 
particular. Its history has all been told and 
its secrets, if it ever had any, are all out. 

The quaint pages that held them have all 
been turned. Every darkened cellar, every 
dusty closet, every chest, rusty of hinge, has 
been rummaged and ransacked, and the 
occupation is all but gone of even such in- 
genious enthusiasts as the Rev. Mr. Galpin 
and Mr. Taphouse. 

But please don’t blame me: blame Mr. 
Southgate. He is the spider—I am the fly, 
and this is the pretty little parlour into which 
I have, with a musician’s characteristic 
simplicity, innocently walked. 

Before 1 make my buzzing noise within it, 
I'll make a bargain and say that, if you will 
forgive me my seeming impertinence, I 
will forgive Mr. Southgate’s unquestioned 
audacity. 

The worst of history is that you can't 
romance about it and put picturesque colour 
into it and the relief of excitement just 
where you wish them to come. 

If you write history, you must repeat your- 
self and other people too, or be convicted— 
as historian has been seldom and musician 
never—of picking and stealing and rank 
perversion of the truth. 

Especially are caution and the love of 
truth essential in the case of the history of 
the modest spoken Viol if you set it down 
before an ancient and honourable Company 
that is not only more learned than you are 
(and quite as honest) but that actually knew 
the Viol in its younger days, played with it, 
worked with it, remembers the time of its 
decline and death, attended the funeral, 
preserves its portrait, and had an intimate 
and loving acquaintance with its honoured 
descendants. 

And so, if you write something of the 








history and character of the Viol, you must 
stick like a musician, to the truth, against all 
temptations to produce novel effects, which 
few (but musicians) have the courage to 
resist. 

For, after all,and as a commonplace to 
Say it, truth is the basis of all Arts; the 
more divine the Art, the more close its 
alliance to truth, and so Music emotionally 
and historically is to be wedded to immortal 
truth as intimately as it ever has been to 
immortal verse. 

This is my noble excuse for telling you, 
what, better no doubt than I, you yourselves 
know already. 

This much can be said of the Viol, that 
cannot be said of anyone who plays the 
small tune of historian to it: that it lived 
some hundred of years ago, a happy, generous, 
cheery, domesticated life; that it died la- 
mented ; and that it left behind it not only a 
pleasant memory, but an offspring and an 
offshoot that has enriched the world of music 
beyond all estimation. 

Such progenitors of the Violin as the 
Lyre, the Lute and the Viol—which was 
father and which was mother, still seems a 
question for the musical affiliation courts— 
such progenitors, I say, of the Violin, justify 
their own pedigree, and it is of little practical 
importance to determine whether the Viol’s 
own ancestors came from the East, or were 
self-generated here in the West. 

We are apt in Music as in other things, to 
discover causes, and to trace sequences, 
where none exist. It did not require great 
human research, or that strange accident of 
fortune, or discoveries of science should 
happen, to teach even the untutored ears of 
the prehistoric world, that sounds could be 
produced by thumping a vibrating surface, 
or by plucking or scraping a vibrating string, 
or by blowing into a vibrating tube. 

Long before the poor old tortoise died, and 
left its shrivelled sinews for the wind to 
strum upon, these foundation secrets of 
instrumental music were known and appro- 
priated in all the primitive haunts of men, 
and it would only be surprising if these 
simple discoveries were not widely indepen- 
dent of each other in time and in locality. 

It certainly looks a little more complimen- 
tary to the Viol and its posterity, to tell 
them that they are descended from the 
Greek Lyre or the Greek Monochord, than 
to insinuate that they had their origin in 
that doubtful relish for tone which marks the 
Hindoo and the Chinese ear. 

Yet as all things came Westward from 
the Jatitude of the Garden of Eden—music 
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and musicians damaged in some instances in 
transit—I see no special reason for believing 
it impossible that the Viol had an eastern 
origin, or for doubting the distinguished 
French musical historian, Fétis, as well as 
Engel, who findsits prototypein the Oriental 
Rehab. 

There is something like unanimity of 
opinion amongst antiquarian experts, that 
the Lute and Psaltery travelled westward, 
like civilization itself and if the Spinet, the 
Harpsichord and our own modern Grand 
Piano have the roots of their family tree 
bedded in eastern soil, why should it be 
deemed impossible that the first roots of the 
delicate Viol grew there also; always reserv- 
ing the proviso that they may have been 
self-generated here, in the ultimately more 
musical West. 

The influence of the Crusaders upon the 
development of the Genius of western music 
may have been by some ingenious speculator 
a little over-estimated. 

(To be continued.) 





The Supplement of the present issue of 
‘¢ The Violin Times ”’ consists of a portrait of 
Kocian. 


TO ORCHESTRAL SOCIETIES. 


Send for detailed lists of CARL VOLTI’S§ works; the 
best and most popular series yet issued. Nearly 400 
sets to select from!!! 


“The Amateur Concert.” 

A Collection of Overtures, Operatic Selections, 
Movements from Symphonies, etc., arranged as Solos, 
Duets, Trios, or Quartets for Violin, Piano, 2nd Violin, 
Viola, 'Celloand Bass, Flute and Piccolo, 2 Clarionets, 
z Cornets, Euphonium, Trombone and Drums. g, 
Nos. Band, 2s, 6d. each; Separate Parts, Piano, 1s, 
other Parts, 6d. each. 


“The Highland Wreath.” 

A Selection of the most admired Scotch Airs for the 
Violin, with Accompaniments (ad Jib.) for Piano, 2nd 
Violin, Viola, 'Cello, Flute, Clarionet and Cornet. 48 
Nos. 1s. 6d.each; Separate Parts, rst Violin, 6d. ; 
Piano, 6d. ; Other Parts, 3d. each. 

SPECIAL FOR SUNDAYS, “P.S.A.”, etc. 
“Gems from the Great Masters.” 24 Nos.’ 
Selections from Oratorios, Masses, etc., same arrange- 

ments and prices as ‘‘ Amateur Concert.” 


“The Sacred Wreath.” 25 Nos.” 
A Selection of the most admired Sacred Airs, 24 Num. 
bers for same Instruments and prices as ‘‘ Highland.” 


POPULAR MARCHES. 36 Nos. 


Also Series of Duets, Trios & Quartets by Cart VoLt!, 





To Soloists—send for lists of Cart VoLt1 & ANDRE 
La TaRCHE's works, 


To Professors—send for lists of Cart Voit: & 
ANDRE La TarRCHE's theoretical works. 


JOHN BLOCELEY. 
3, ARGYLL 8T., REGENT 8T., LONDON, W. 





The only remedy for Whistling Strings 


INFALLIBLE 


RESIN = OIL. 
Trapp aS Mask. 


TESTIMONIALS 





9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, ondon, W. 
‘ December 18th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the good 
qualities of your Oil for strings. It makes the strings more 
durable and gives them.a thicker volume of tone. One would 
expect that Oil makes strings soft and tender, but yours has 
bracing qualities, and makes them stiff and hard, and eminently 
fitted for orchestral playing. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
LUDWIG STRAUS, 


9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
December 138th, 1880, 
Dear Sir,—The qualities of your Resin are strength and power, 
and discreetly rubbed in it answers all the desiderata, answering 
the strings quickly and easily, with a minimum of scratching. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
R. R. SHIELDS. LUDWIG STRAUS. 


St. Paul’s Road, Camden Square, N.W. 
December 16th, 1880, 
Dear Sir,—I have tried the resin and find it exceedingly good, 
Yours truly, 
J. T. CARRODUS, 


4, Disraeli Road, Putney, 8.W. 
January Ist, 1889, 
Dear Sir,—Through pressure of business, I have not had an 
opportunity of thanking you for the Resin and Oil you sent me. 
The Resin is certainly by far the best I ever tried. he first time 
I tried the Oil it did not answer, as I think I overdried the strings. 
However, the second time it was a complete success. I shall be 
glad to know how, and what price both articles can be obtained, 
and if my testimonial is of any use to you I give it most willingly, 
Yours very truly, 
R. R. SHIELDS. CARL SCHNEIDER, 


Widmore House, Bartholomew Road, London, N.W, 
s6-nc8 March 26th, 1893, 
Dear Sir,—It is with great pleasure that I write these few lines 
to you to say, after having severely tried your Oil and Resin for 
some years for Solo Playing,I can safely state that there is none 
in the world to equalthem. I am also pleased to say my pupils 
use both, and find them a great advantage. 
Faithfully yours 
i’, A. EARNSHAW. 
Professor at—Portman Academy, Baker Street; Metropolitan 
College; Philharmonic Society; Richter, Hen- 
schel, Barnby, and all Festival Concerts, 


31, St. Michael’s Place, Brighton. 
May Sth, 1893. 
Sir,—For about nine months, I have constantly used your “ In- 
FALLIBLE”’ On for my Violoncello Strings, I cannot speak too 
highly of it; it is far superior to any other Oilthat I have tried, 
including that obtained from Italy. I find the one of the strings 
improved by using 4t, and is produced more easily after it is ap- 
plied. Ihave recommended it to many friends, both professional 
and amateur, and they quite agree with me as to its efficacy, 
I am, yours ee and obliged, 
RANK D'ALQUEN, 


R. R. SHIELDS. 


R. R. SHIELDS. 





Mr, SHIELDS 
31, St. Michadl’s Place, Brighton. 

May 8th, 1898. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to thank you for the Oil just received, and I 
once more assure you that I consider it excellent. I find that 
Strings that would be useless without it are made playable, and 
the best are improved. I should be doing an injustice if I did not 
recommend it to my friends, as I have found it so useful myself, 

I am, yours faithfully, 

Mr. SHIELDS. , FRANK D’ALQUEN. 
I have found no other Oil answer the same purgere, and | 
hadtried many kinds before, including ae etroleum, 

&c. I chanced to see my friend Straus’s estimonial, 





Sold by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom, Price 6d 
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iby all respectable dealers in the l niled Kingdom, 


CLARENCE Houser, HannoGgater. 
December 22nd, 1808 
Dear I bave tested your INFALLIBLE Ol, and 
PRG COMPOSITION and und both excellent, 
Yours truly 


Rn. R. Suieeps. HEINRICH DITTMAR, 





Price 4/- each. Sold at 1/4 each 


ORIGINAL DUETS 


For 2 Violins with Piano Accomp. «ad /:) 
(May be also played as duets for Violin and Piano.) 


COMPOSED BY 


WILLIAM A. BETTRIDGE 
(RN. Band, Devonport.) 


1. Romance (The Tryst) 

2. Polonaise (Hilda). 

3. Swiss Serenade (On the Alps). 
y. Cradle Song (Sweet Dreams). 
5. Serenade (Loving Hearts). 

6. Gavotte (Childhood) 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C 
POPULAR & COPYRIGHT MUSIC. 


Postage 4d. each.) (Postage 4d. each.) 


Or WILLIAM REEVES, - 
83, CHARING CROSS ROAD W.C. 





ISSUED BY 


VIOLIN AND PIANO. 
Series of 12 Pieces Arranged by A. Mullen 


256. CampbellsareComing | 317. Ben Bolt 


257. British Grenadiers 312. Low Back'd Car 
25%. Lifeonthe Ocean Wave 313. Sprig of Shillelagh 
259. Hearts of Oak 314. March from Norma 
2b0. Ivy Green 315. March,GuillaumTell 


261. Ked, White and Blue 316. Lass O' Gowrie 
284. Reverie in E minor... W. Vinnicombs 
vem. 

170. March St. Olave F. James 


MANDOLINE “AND bhai 
74. Alice where art Thou ? ‘ 


407. Belle of Chicago March eee J. P. Sousa 
406. Blue Danube Waltz ... ove Strauss 
416. Cadet, Two Step (arranged)... Alard 

408. Corcoran Cadets March ja J.P. Sousa 
272. Donau Wellen Waltz... ae Lvanovict 
414. Faust Waltz and Flower Song Gounod 


277. Hiawatha Popular Cake Walk Neil Movet 


4o1. High School Cadets March ... J.P. Sousa 
267. Kathleen Mavourneen ae Crouch 
399. Liberty Bell March J. P. Sousa 
400. Manhattan Beach March .. ]. P. Sousa 
gti. March Past of the National 

Fencibles ... J. P. Sousa 
410. March Past of the Rifle Regt. J. P. Sousa 
255. Oceana Schottische ae W. TH, Stevens 
279. Over the Waves - ae Rosas 
4og. Our Fiirtation Mi uch? roe Sousa 
412. Semper Fidelis March a Sousa 


398. Washington Post March sea Sousa 


Trice 6d: 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


“mMastersinaers.” 


APPRECIATIONS OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 
WITH 


AN ESSAY ON HECTOR BERLIOZ, 


Cr. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


BY 


FILSON YOUNG. 


‘« The longest essay is the concluding one on Berlioz 
in which the author seems to us to have expressed in 
the fewest possible words what it is that renders the 
music of that wayward genius so unsatisfying... . . 
In Mr. Filson Young we have not only a critic of keen 
and sympathetic insight, but a writer of rare distinc- 
tion and ability. One can only admire the 
modesty that persuades Mr. Young that he is not 
prepared to criticise the composers of whom he writes, 
for we think not only is he sufficiently prepared, but 
that he is pre-eminently qualified for such a task.’'— 
Daily Chronicle. 

‘* The chapter on Charles Hallé is written with 
sympathy and knowledge.''—Echo, Feb. 14th, 1go2. 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





Just Published. Price ]/- 


HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. 
With Numerous Musical Examples. 


BY 
C. FRED KENYON. 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED. Price ONE SHILLING. 


HOW TO REPAIR VIOLINS 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
With Diagrams. 


BY 


ALFRED F. COMMON. 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
Essays and Criticisms, 
By ROBERT SCHUMANN 
Edited by F, R. RITTER. 
First Series, Fourth Edition, 8s. 6d, 
Second Series, 10s. 6d. 





WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C, 
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MUSICAL WORKS 


SUITABLE FOR’ PRIZES. OR FOR PRESENTATION. 


ON SALE BY 


WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


Half a Noorg of Music in England, by Dr. F. Huerrer, vo, cloth, 3s: 6d. 
(pub. Ss. 6d. 

Twelve Lessons on Breathing and Breath Control, for Singers, Speakers, and 
Teachers, by Grorce E. Tuorp, cr. 8vo, lump cloth, 1s. 

These Lessons are so written that yon can, by studying them, master the fundamental principles employed in 
the use of the Voice Without a Master. : 

Twenty Lessons on the Development of the Voice, for Singers, Speakers. and 
Teachers, by Grorce E. Tuorp, cr. 8vo, limp cloth, ts. 

This Series of Lessons is intended to give Singers, Teachers, Orat ors, Elocutionists and Clergymen a Practica 

Knowledge of How to Strengthen and Develop the Voice’ 

Dictionary of Musicians, from the Earliest Period to the Present, cr. 8vo, sewed, 1s. 

A Treatise on the Structure and Preservation of the Violin and all other 
Bow Instruments, together witi: an account of the most Celebrated Makers and of 
the genuine characterisiics of their Instruments, by J. A. Orro, translated with Addi- 
tions and Illustrations, by Joun Bisnop, 4th Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

.Mozart’s Don Giovanni, a Commentary, by Caaries Gounop, translated by Winnryer 
Crark and J. T. Hurcuinson, cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Art of Modulating, Being a Series of Papers on Modulating at the Pianoforte, with 
Sixty-two Musical Examples, by Hunry C. Banister, cm: 8vo, cloth, zs. 

Sketches of Great Violinists and Great Pianists, Biographical and Anecdotai, with 
Account of the Violin and Early Violinists (Viotti, Spohr, Paganini, De Beriot, Ole 
Bull, Clementi, Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), Chopin, Thalberg, Gott~ 
schalk, Liszt), by G. T. Ferris, bevelled cloth, gilt edges, 2nd edition, 4s. 6d. 

Greater Works of Chopin (Polonaises, Mazurkas, Nocturnes, etc.) and how they should 
be played, by J. Kxeczynsul, translated by Miss N. Janotue, and edited by SuTHER- 
Laxp Epwarps, with Portrait, Facsimile, etc., cr. 8vo, cloth, §s. 

Music and Musicians, Essays and Criticisms, by Rosext. SCHUMANN, translated, edited, 

. and annotated by F. R. River, Portrait of Robert Schumann, photographed. from a 
Crayon by Bendemann, First Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 8s..6d. Fourth Edition. 

Ditto, Second Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. Second Edition. 

Wagner—Beethoven, by Ricis rp Wacyer, witn a Supplement from the Philosuphical 
Works of Arthur Schopenhauer, translated by E, DaNNREUTHERR, second edition, cr 
8vo cloth, 6s. 

Wagner as I Knew Him, by Fervinanp Prarcer, 3s. 6d. (pub. 7s. 6d.) 





Second Bdition. Just Published. Grown 8vo, cloth, 28. 6d. 


Ce. Bvo,, bevelled Gleth; $j. INFORMATION 


ON CONDUCTING: 


A Treatise on Style in the 
Eweoution of Olassical Music 
By RICHARD WAGNER. 


TRANSLATED BY 
EDWARD DANNREUTHER 


Fon 
Pavers, OwNERS, Dealers AND MAKERS OF 
BOW-INSTRUMENTS. 


Aso ror STRING MANOCFACTURERS. 


Taken from Personal Expeviente, Studies €- Ohs:v vations. 
With Illustrations of a Stainer and a Guarnerius Violin, ete. 


By WiLLIAM HEPWORTH. 
W. REEVES, 33, CHARING CROSS ROAD W.C. 





W. REEVES, 83; CHARING CROSS ROAD WC. 
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